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EXETER HALL, AMATEUR MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 


Ir affords us much pleasure to report within 
one volume of our Miscellany, two successful 
exhibitions of the cultivation of musical 
science in this country ; for such we are dis- 
to consider the Musical Festival in 
estminster Abbey, and the more recent 
Amateur ‘Musical Festival in Exeter Hall. 
This, however, is but a part of our gratifi- 
cation ; for, the Amateur, as the Abbey, Fes- 
tival, was undertaken to aid the cause of 
“ all mankind’s concern—charity ;” the ex- 
ertions have been alike honourable, and, in 
both instances, have been attended with simi- 
larly beneficial results; in the first instance, 
to the treasuries of the leading musical socie- 
ties of the lis ; and, in the second, to 
the funds of the Westminster and Charing- 
cross Hospitals. Although the Abbey was 
the predecessor of the Hall Festival, it must 
not, however, be inferred that the latter was 
entirely consequent upon the success of the 
former ; for, a festival upon a large scale had 
been projected by the members of the Bene- 
volent Society of Musical Amateurs, long pre- 
vious to the Commemoration at the Abbey ; 
though the success of this latter in —o 
encouraged the projectors to mature their 
eiginal design, unaided as this was by at- 
tractive association with the venerable Abbey, 
or the influential patronage and presence of 
the highest —— in the country, And 
nobly too, with the best energies of genius, 
with lack of such powerful aids and some dis- 
advantageous comparison, have the amateurs, 
(led by professors,) worked out their laudable 
two-fold object—to show that musical science 
is in high culture in the metropolis, and 
proportionally appreciated—and its divine 
association with active benevolence—“ each 
urpose, like the natural charity of the sun, 
illuminating the other without obscuring 
itself.” 

The tespective performances at Exeter 
Hall tooclosely resembled those at the Abbey, 
which we fully detailed,* to allow us to enu- 
merate them on the present occasion. Our 
notices will, therefore, be competes 
slight, and in outline; but, we hope, suf- 
ficient to place upon record this very meritori- 
ous exhibition of British talent, and this 
excellent appropriation of British benevolence. 

The interior of Exeter Hall has been al- 
ready described in our pages, though it may 
be as well to repeat here a few of its details. 
The Hall is a vast apartment, 13] feet long, 
76 wide, and 45 feet high; and will contain, 
in comfort, more than 3,000 persons. It is 
not, howevey, a favourable place for sound; 
the ceiling being not only flat, but having 
deeply sunk sofite compartments, two or three 
of which are open for the purpose of ventila- 


® See pages 1—4: 17—3l, of the present volume, 
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tion. Upon this disadvantage, a contempo. 
rary cleverly observes : “The fact of the in. 
fluence of sonorous effect is, well known, 
though its philosophy is little understood, and 
deserves scientific investigation ; without 
here hazarding an opinion upon the cause, 
we shall merely state that, from all our ex. 
perience in buildings of similar construction 
to Exeter Hall, a certain dull and hollow 
quantity of tone seems uniformly to be the 
result of the square form and flat roof.”} 

The ceiling and upper walls of the Hall 
are richly embellished; the beautiful echinus 
moulding running through the cornices, 
sap door and window cases, and pilasters, 

e latter, with four columns, in pairs, which 
tise to the ceiling, and divide off a portion of 
the east end of the apartment,t have exqui- 
sitely carved Corinthian capitals. Handsome 
console brackets immediately support. the 
ceiling, the circular ornaments in which, 
(whence hung gas and oil lustres and lamps,) 
are beautifully executed. In short, the deco- 
rations throughout are of very chaste charac. 
ter. The accommodation for the audience 
consisted of substantial oak-backed seats, 
which occupied two-thirds of the flooring, 
and rose to the western wall of the apartment, 
so as to afford an uninterrupted view of the 
Orchestra to every one of the audience. 

The Orchestra way designed by Mr. Ste. 
phen Geary, the architect, King's Cross, 
and was built by Mr. J. Hoile, of Poland. 
street. Its dimensions were 76 feet frontage, 
46 feet depth, and 37 feet height; thus occu- 
pying upwards of one-third of the floor, and 
within eight feet of the height of the Hall. 
The Orchestra was a most ingenious piece of 
carpentry; for, in its construction, neither 
nail nor screw was employed, though it might 
have been moved entire, to quote a remark of 
its clever builder, “like a huge bedstead.” 
High up arose an organ, with a pointwork 
case, built for the occasion by Mr. Beving- 
ton. It was powerful in tone, though, we 
fear, there is too much truth in the remark 
of the délas critic, that it was “a very bad 
instrument, exactly like the dull, leaden 
things, that are heard in the minor churches 
of Flanders.’? The organ keys were brought 
down towards the centre of the Orchestra, 
and, by a similar ingenious contrivance to 
that adopted at the Abbey, the organist 

+ Atlas.—Yet the ceiling of the late House of 
Commons was flat, and eloquence could not there 
be spared to “waste its beauty in the desert air.” In 
our theatres, the coustruction of the ceiling seems 
better understood, viz. the circular and coved form, 
such as the glittering and embellished ceilings of 
Coven and Drury-lane theatres present; add 
to which the rich arabesque ceiling of Mr. Arnold’s 
elegant English Opera-House. To what disadvau- 

must singers have been heard in the roofless 
theatres of the ancients, even when the velaria were 
drawn to exclude the sun or rain! 

From this point is the View on the annexed 
page, our artist having introduced part of two of the 
columns as the side frame-work of the priut. 
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fronted the Conductor instead of the organ. 
The music-stands were of the same tasteful 
design as those used at the Abbey; the up- 
right resembling the shaft of a church font, 
and the book-support being in the form of a 
1 The stands were cleverly painted and 
richly gilt, and relieved the dark clothing of 
the performers. From the sides of the organ 
were hung the union-jack and royal standard, 
the jack, by an oversight of the decorator, 
which our artist has preserved for the sake of 
identity, being upside down. The other deco- 
rations of the orchestra, if they deserve the 
name, were red and yellow glazed cotton, 
draped along the front, and a starred frame of 
the same economical material, rising in the 
centre, at the back of the Conductor. The 
other arrangements of the orchestra were as 
at the Abbey, the principal singers occupying 
the front, and being Mrs. Knyvett, Miss Bruce, 
Madame Garcia, Miss Postans, Mivs Fanny 
Healy, and Miss Clara Novello: Messrs. Sa- 
io, Hawkins, A. Novello, Turner, C. Purday, 
tr, G. Pyne, and H. Phillips. The 
band, led by Mr. F. Cramer, consisted of 
934 performers; and the chorus, with Mr. 
T. F. Travers, Master, ranged on each 
side, neatly to the ceiling, numbered 400 
voices, The organists were Messrs. Hen- 
shaw, J. J. Jones, Brownsmith, and Turle. 
The Conductor was Mr. W. Holderness. The 
performances were arranged under the direc- 
tion of a committee of 36 gentlemen ; and 
24 gentlemen officiated as stewards in the 
arrangements for the accommodation of the 
company. The Festival was under the patron- 
age of H.R. H. the Duchess of Kent, the 
Princess Victoria, and the Duke of Sussex. 
The secretary was Mr. R. G. Jones, whose 
courtesy deserves commendatory mention. 

There were three performances, each pre- 
ceded by a rehearsal. The First Perform- 
ance, Thursday, October 30, consisted of 
Selections from Handel, Beethoven, Pergo- 
lesi, and Mozart. The churuses were delight- 
fully executed, especially “To thee, Cheru- 
bim,” from the Dettingen Te Deum; and “O 
Father,” in Judas Maccabeus. Among the 
solo pieces deserving particular mention were 
Pergolesi’s air, “O Lord have mercy!” sung 
with touching pathos by Mr. H. Phillips ; 
and “Waft her, angels,” by Mr. Turner, 
who, says the 4¢/as, “quite eclipsed Braham, 
though he was inferior to him in the colour- 
ing of the recitative.” 

The Second Performance,* Monday, No- 
vember 3, consisted of a Selection from the 
Creation ; a Miscellaneous Part; and a Se- 
lection from Israel in Egypt. The Creation 
was nearly of equal excellence throughout. 
In the Second Part, “O Liberty!” was en- 
cored, the audience being “in a delirium of 
ecstasy with the thirds of Lindley and Sapio.” 


® This performance was repeated on Friday, No- 
vember 7. 
2A2 
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The Atlas criticism of the remainder is thus 
delightfully given :— 

“ The selection from Israel in Egypt was, 
we believe, pretty nearly the same as that 
_- at Westminster Abbey. The noble 

rst chorus of the oratorio was executed with 
more correctness at Exeter Hall, but we may 
not hope to hear double choruses with the 
enchanting effect which the responses from 
side to side produced in the .more favourable 
situations of the cathedral. The two choruses, 
“He spake the word,” and “ And with the 
blast of thy nostrils,” were the only two, in 
the execution of which, improvement was to 
be desired : the rest of the performance was 
in the highest degree creditable to the parties 
concerned. Of unparalleled magnificence 
was the last chorus, “ The Lord shall reign ;” 
the singers partook to a man in the inspira- 
tion of the subject. We had reason to ad- 
mire Miss Clara Novello in the exquisite ad- 
dress to Light of Milton, which she declaims 
with equal intelligence and purity of feeling. 
Her voice is incomparably the most charm- 
ing in its quality of any now before the public. 
Might but the freshness of those youthful 
tones last !” 

The Third Performance, Wednesday, 
Nov. 5, was the sublime Messiah ; the solo 
parts being sustained by Mrs. W. Knyvett, 
Miss C. Novello, Miss F. Healy, and Messrs. 
H. Phillips, Sapio, Hawkins, Turner, A. No- 
vello, and Leffier. Among the choruses, the 
execution of “ He is the king of glory,” had 
“something of energy and precision which 
is indescribable, and its long rolling sequences 
of sevenths almost lifted the hearer from his 
seat. This one chorus, the triumph of a very 
charming performance, was worth a pilgrim- 
age to hear.”¢ The concluding chorus was of 
unexampled grandeur. In the solo parts, 
should not be omitted the very beautiful 
singing of Miss C. Novello and Mrs. Kny- 
vett, and the splendid recitative of Mr. H. 
Phillips. 

The Hall was crowded to excess, at re- 
hearsals and performances, and the delight of 
the audiences was universal. The srrange- 
ment of the orchestra and chorus was excel- 
lent ; and, says the 4é/as critic, “ the under- 
taking, considered in its results, can only be 
viewed in one way, namely, as the most im- 
portant event that ever took place in the 
music of this country.” The same writer 
observes : 

“The great experiment has been tried, 
and its success has outstripped the most 
sanguine anticipation. What it was chiefly 
desired to ascertain in this first trial was, the 
actual resources which London, whose petty 
choral undertakings have been so long shamed 
by the country, sed for the getting up 
of classical music on a grand scale. That 
the taste for sacred composition prevailed to 

+ Atlas. 
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a great extent in private was well known; 
but few, we imagine, expected the lovers of 
Handel and Mozart to step out of their pri- 
vacy, and present so formidable an array of 
musical force as the orchestra of Exeter Hall 
offered to the eyes of the astonished visiter. 
Fewer still could have supposed that such a 
host would have sung together with the accu- 
racy and correct ensemble which generally 
characterized their performance. The trebles 
were excellent alike in the firmness and 
aplomb of their intonation and their correct 
time, the basses and tenors were good—the 
altos, never under the mark—and on the 
part of the whole there was no exhibition of 
bawling or violence, but plain, straightfor- 
ward, good chorus singing. We have never 
witnessed a more gratifying sightj than this 
choral crowd presented—a sight of most 
favourable omen for music. The amateurs 
have now but to establish a bond of union 
between themselves — some agreement to 
carry on their favourite pursuit to the highest 
degree of grandeur and perfection, and they 
may soon move the whole musical world.” 





LINES 


ON THE DESTRUCTION OF BOTH HovUsEs oF THE 
British PARLIAMENT BY FIRE, AND THE PRE- 
SERVATION oF WESTMINSTER HALL AND ABBEY, 
Ocrossr 16, a. p. 1834. 

The ascending flames ® * ® 
Spire with a bitter aud severe delight. 
Count Julian. 

Tue night was lovely ; and the south-west wind 

Crisp'd the dim surface of the broad, smooth Thames. 

With sail unfurl’d to the October gale, 

Our gallant bark bore bravely down the stream 

Toward Augusta—nor as = had pass’d 

Archiepiscopalian Lambeth’s towers. 

From city-ward the sound of man and horn, 

The tramp of horses, and the roll of chariots, 

Told not of rest: but that the day was gone 

Pale Dian and her million stars disclosed. 

The light ashore increases, as if were 

All Westminster a-blaze ! 

The eye was mock'd: 

We saw the reflex in the mirroring wave 

Redoubling ruin: each edifice around, 

Quadrupling terrible reality, 

Seem’d redly wrapt in flame. 

That the hour was nigh,— 

With fearful presage did our hearts forebode, 

When the great Temple, wherein England’s dead 

‘Had many a century in reposing state 

Lain undisturb’d, must perish as the dead 

Inurned within it—when the only record 

Of its illustrious tenantry would be 

The deathless memory of immortal deeds 

Within a nation’s heart ! and much we fear’d 

That the last sun of glory had gone down 

Upou the ancient hall of Rufus ! 

Thanks! 

Nor hall, nor abbey, gorged the glutton-flame ; 

But scarce less piteous, a ‘tremendous blaze 

From domes, to Freedom and our country dear, 

From walls wherein the British senate sat, 

Rose toward Heaven majestic—and anon, 

As with a magic haste, shore, bridge, and street, 

Were throng’d with living masses all a-glare ; 

And the red river, as on gala days, 

Became a strand of life ! 

Nor from the land 

Less awfulwas the scene. Distinctlier there 
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We saw and heard with what hydraulic skill 

The dreadless fireman combated the flame, 
Unheedful he of peril. There we saw 

The fragile rafters blazing at his feet ; 

And the hot lead on his broad helmet fall, 

Like rain-drops dripping. There we saw 

The venturous g man, prodigal of life, 

Rush through the wreck and from oblivion’s maw, ‘ 
Rescue his country’s annals. 


There we felt 
The helplessness, the littleness of man ; 
For in that hall wherein the trumpet’s sound 
Proclaim'd the champion’s challenge at the feast, 
When England’s peers, and chivalry, and beauty, 
Late, and in early days, acclaim’d their kings, 
The 'wilder’d statesman’s voice was hea 
Directing how to save. 
But vain the voice 
Aud the endeavour vain to quell the flame 
Where — it raged. Through cloister, aisle, and 
vault, 
Archway and passage, as through flame-flues, "da 
The pis Kewed =e siocnes—eousuiailag dreadly = 
Porch, gallery, chancel, chantry, corridor ; 
Nor 'scaped its ire the wool-sack and the throne ! 
Through carved window-space and ruin-rent 
Hiss’d the hot currents, and triumphantly 
United upwards in a kindred stream : 
One wide, white blaze the old palatial site 
Enveloped uow, o’er-arching threateningly 
The British Nimrod’s venerable hall, 
Whereon the burning records of the land, 
Whirl’d by the flames and winds aloft, fell fast 
And blacken’d o'er the roof. 
The elder abbey 
Stood alone in safety—that sacred structure 
By the first Christian king of Albion rear’d ! 
Temple and tomb! whose aged, hallow’d walls, 
May never eye pollute with aweless gaze ! 
Whose sculptur’d floor, may ne’er defacing fout 
Irreverend press ! fur not a rood beneath 
Lie Virtue, Genius, Valour, Royalty.— 
Norman and Saxon—Briton and the Dane— 
Tudor, Plantageuet—Lancastrian, Yorkist— 
King, statesman, patriot, warrior, bard, and sage, 
Prince, peer, crusader, knight, and lady fair; 
Yea, half the noble of eight hundred years ! 
That civil feud, which drench’d the sepulchre 
With brothex’s blood, sent many a gallant corse 
That met in battle with a gory couch 
’Midst strife and tumult, to the stillness there ; 
The feud itself for aye lies buried there. 
Last of the rival roses ! twined in life, 
ie Rich d and Elizabeth in peace. 
Rest, holy dead ! 
‘Twas thus abstractedly 
We hurried up past faces and past forms 
To fancy’s eye, when suddenly upheaved 
The massive masonry of Edward’s tomb. 
And the Confessor rose—the founder he— 
With crown and'sceptre and the pastoral staff! 
Next rose a multitude iu regal robes ! 
Rose knights and warlike peers of olden times 
In steel and brazen mail, and cloth of gold, 
And martial vestments habited! Then ceased 
The clash and creak of gauntlet, corslet, greave, 
And glaive: and Spenser, Newton, Handel rose! 
With cross and crosier, bald of head, uprose 
The servants of the Church! All rose erect, 
And stood in awing.silence. The enlarged floor, 
Within receding walts, scarce held the Dead, 
So crowdingly they rose! 
’Twas but a thought, 
But not more solemn than the solemn scene, 
That had inspired it. 





Gorgeous was the light 
Within the circuit of the orange glare, 
That verging far, lent grandeur to the gloom ; 
Giving the fire-hue to each human form, 
And robing, as with flame, each awful pile. 
Like an enchanter’s palace in the glow, 
Stood Henry’s chapel, exquisitely rich, 


















Elaborately carved with matchless art. 
Shone each near object, bathing as it were, 
In living light around a fire-god’s throne ; 
Save oue colossal figure, which enclad 
In Roman toga, stood in pristine hue 
Amid that living light ! 
Grey in the gloom 
Of the dim distatice stood the Abbey towers.— 
Those old Cathedral towers,* whose clamorous tongues 
Once told of Crecy, Poictiers, Agincourt ; 
Once rang exultingly th’ Armada’s knell, 
Nor yet less joyously, in after-times, 
Of Blenheim, Nile, Quebec, and Waterloo. 
Long may their voices echo England’s glory ! 
They are preserved—as is the Confessor's tomb, 
King Heury’s Chapel, and the banquet-hall : 
So far exult. 
But who can look unmoved 
On the black ruin that o’erspreads the base 
Of those old fabrics, once Britannia’s home ! 
The ancient palace of her ancient kings! 
Her halls of liberty ! where has been heard 
The eloquence of Freedom’s daring sons, 
Since when within Saint Stephen's holy walls, 
Our first great charter was unroil’d and read, 
And made the groundwork of the glorious cause 
That hath so often triumph’d! Hence the might 
That quench'd Napoleon’s culminating star! 
The fearless pride with which the sea-chief rode 
And swept the seas! And hence sublimer force; 
That moral houesty which awes the world 
By precept and example of good faith ! 
Remember lastly, on this ballow’d spot 
The Negro’s chain was broken. Here was raised 
That voice exultant—that free victor-voice, 
Which uuto man, and all the earth proclaim’d, 
“ Where’er we rule, there slavery shall not be !”” 
CyMBELINE. 


THE QUEEN OF PORTUGAL. 
More than four years since a brief Memoir 
of this interesting young personage appear- 
ed in No. 408 of the Mirror; when she 
was an exile from her rightful throne, and 
was living in retirement at Laleham, in 
Middlesex. She is now in the full posses- 
sion of her rights, and wears the Crown of 
Portugal without any regency, although un- 
der the age of sixteen. 

Donna Maria left England in the autumn 
of 1830, with the Princess of Leuchtenberg, 
then affianced to Don Pedro. They sailed 
from Portsmouth for Rio Janeiro, where they 
were received by Don Pedro, who celebrated 
his second marriage immediately after their 
atrival. In the succeeding year, after the 
revolution in Brazil, which obliged Don 
Pedro to abdicate in favour of his infant son, 
the ex-Emperor and Empress returned to 
Europe with Donna Maria, who resided 
chiefly in Paris, until the legitimate cause 
finally triumphed, when she was enabled to 

roceed to Lisbon, and assume the Crown de 
facto. Previously to sailing, she paid a short 
visit to England, where she was received 
with royal honours by King William IV., at 
Windsor, and generally, with much respect. 
She revisited former residence at Lale- 





ham, for which she expressed much attach- 
ment, and on passing through the neighbour- 
ing town of Chertsey; was addressed by the 


® Indulgence for this license; since the Towers 
are modern. 
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inhabitants, and presented with a copy of 
*¢ De Lolme on the English Constitution.” 

Don Pedro governed Portugal as Regent 
for some months ; but his health having de- 
clined, he resigned the regency in September 
last, when the Queen was declared of age to 
govern in her own name. Within a few da 
of his resignation, Don Pedro died; and the 
youthful Queen has, therefore, upon her own 
shoulders the cares of government. 

Donna Maria has made a slight change in 
Don Pedro’s ministry, but has retained ail 
the household officers and servants, and 
shown the greatest consideration to all those 
employed by her father about the palace. 
The amnesty and pardon proclaimed to the 
state-prisoners is said to have been her own 
earnest desire; and having been obliged to 
sign a death warrant for a notorious criminal, 
she was so affected as to be scarcely able to 
write her signature. Her rem ene is 
almost unbounded, and she is already the 
favourite of the populace, as well as of the 
higher orders. 

The Queen resides with her mother-in-law, 
the ex-Empress, in Lisbon. She is much im- 
proved in appearance since her childhood ; 
but the weakness of her ancles has gradually 
so much increased, that at present her Ma- 
jesty is unable to walk, and is obliged to be 
wheeled from room to room in a Merlin chair. 
She, however, has attended several councils 
of ministers held in the palace, and has paid 
great attention to all business brought before 
her. It is confidently reported that the young 
Queen is likely to be affianced to the Duke 
de Leuchtenberg, brother of the ex-Empress, 
son of Eugene Beauharnois, and grandson of 
Josephine, first wife of Napoleon. 

Fiveuiras. - 





Retrospectibe Gleanings. 


INSULTATION. 

Owen Fe.ruam says :— It cannot be safe to 
insult over any: as there is no creature so little, 
but may do us a mischief; so is no man so 
low, but may occasion our smart. The spider 
can impoison ; the ant can sting; even the fly 
can trouble our patience. Into all sensitive 
creatures, nature hath put a kind of vindie- 
tive justice; that in some measure they are 
able to return an injury. If they do not 
always, it is only because they are not able. 
Man hath both a more able, and a more im- 
patient soul: and though reason teaches 
him not to be furious, ‘yet withal, it teaches 
him not to be dull. Extremities of injury 
often awaken extremities of revenge; espe- 
poy if we meet with contempt from others, 
or find despair in ourselves: for despair 
makes a coward bold and daring. Nor 
stands it but with reason, that a strong 
tience, urged beyond itself, should turn into 
the strongest rage. The bow that is hardest 
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to bend, sends out an arrow with most force. 
Neglect an enemy, but contemn him not. 
Disdain will banish patience, and bring in 
fury, which is many times a greater lord than 
he that rules a kingdom. Contempt unbri- 
dies fear, and makes us both to will, to dare, 
and to execute. Sigismund said true, He 
hath conquered well, that hath made his 
enemies fly: we may beat them to a despe- 
rate resistance that may ruin us. He is the 
wrong way high, that scorns a man below 
him for his lowness. They are but puffed 
minds that bubble thus above inferiors. We 
see it is the froth only, that gets to the top 
of the water. Man cannot be so much above 
man, as that his difference should legitimate 
his scorn. Thou knowest not what may 
show itself, wken thy contempt awakens the 
lion of a sleeping mind. All disdain, but 
that of vice, detracteth from the worth of 
man. Greatness, in any man, makes not 
his injury more lawful, but more great. And 
as he that suffers, thinks his disgrace more 
noted for the other’s eminency ; so he thinks 
his own honour will be the more when he 
hath accomplished his revenge: whereby, in 
some kind, he hath raised himself to be his 
superiors’ equal. Man is, animal generosis- 
simum ; and though he be content to subject 
himself to another’s commands, yet he will 
not endure his braves. A lash given to the 
soul will provoke more than the body’s cruel 
torture. Derision makes the peasant brave 
the prince. When Augustus saw one like 
himself, and asked him in a scoff, if his 
mother wags never at Rome, the boy an- 
sweted, No; but his father was. When 
Julian in a mock, asked the reverend and 
aged blind Ignatius, why he went not into 
Galilee to recover his sight, he said, ‘I am 
contentedly blind, ‘that I may not see such a 
tyrant as thou art.’ We are all here fellow- 
servants; and we know not how our grand 
Master will brook insolencies in his family. 
How darest thou, that art but.a piece of earth, 
that heaven hath blown into, presume thyself 
into the impudent usurpation of a majesty 
unshaken ? Thou canst not sit upon so 
high a cog, but mayst with turning prove 
the lowest in the wheel; and therefore thou 
mayst. think of the measure that thou 
wouldst then have given me. If we have 
enemies, it is better we deserve to have their 
friendship, than either to despise or irritate 
them. No man’s weakness shall occasion 
my greater weakness, in proudly contemning 
him. Our bodies, our souls, have both the 
like original. composure: if I have anything 
beyond him, it is not my goodness, but 
God’s; and he, by time and means, may 
have as much or more. Take us alone, and 
we are but twins of nature. Why should 
any despise another, because he is better fur- 
nished with that which is none <r a 
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HAMLET. 

Tue original story on which this play is 
built, may be found in Saxo Grammaticus, 
the Danish historian.* From thence Belle. 
forest adopted it in his collection of novels, 
in seven volumes, which he began in 1564, 
and continued to publish through succeed. 
ing years. From this work, “ he Historie 
7 lamblett,” 4to. black letter, was trans 
lated. “I have hitherto,” says Steevens, 
“met with no earlier edition of the play than 
one in the year 1604, though it must have 
been performed before that time, as I have 
seen a copy of Speght’s edition of Chaucer, 
which formerly belonged to Dr. Gabriel Har- 
vey, (the antagonist of Nash,) who, in his 
own handwriting, has set down the play, as 
a performance with which he was well ac- 
ese in the year 1598. His words are 
these: ‘The younger sort take much delight 
in Shakspeare’s Venus and Adonis; but his 
Lucrece, and his trajedy of Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmarke, have it in them to please the 
wiser sort.’ In the books of the Stationers’ 
Company, this play was entered by James 
Roberts, July 26th, 1602, under the title of 
“A booke called The Revenge of Hamlett, 
Prince of Denmark, as it was lately acted 
by the Lord Chamberlain, his servants.” 

A play, called Hamlet, was acted at 
Newington Theatre, by the Lord Admiral’s 
and Lord Chamberlain’s men, June the 
ninth, 1594. Could this, (says Baker,) be 
Shakspeare’s, the first edition of which was 
not printed till ten years afterwards ?—P.T.W. 


SNUFF-TAKING. 

Tue following copy of the will of Mrs. Mar. 
garet Thompson, who died April 2nd, 1776, 
at her house in Boyle-street, Burlington 
Gardens, affords a notable specimen of the 
tuling passion strong in death : 

“In the name of God, Amen. I, Marga- 
tet Thompson, &c. being of sound mind, &c, 
do desire that when my soul is departed from 
this wicked world, my body and effects may 
be disposed of in the manner following ... 
I also desire that all my handkerchiefs, that 
I may leave unwashed at the time of my de- 
cease, after they have been got together by 
my old and trusty servant, Sarah Stuart, be 
put by-her, and by her alone, at the bottom 
of my coffin, which I desire may be made 
large enough for that purpose, together with 
euch a quantity of the best Scotch snuff, (in 
which she knoweth I always had the greatest 
delight,) as will cover my deceased body; 
and this I desire the more especially as it is 
usual to put flowers into the coffins of their 
departed friends, and nothing can be so fra- 
grant and refreshing to me as that precious 

wder. But I strictly charge that no man 

suffered to approach my body till the 


* See Mirror, vol. x. p. 299. 
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coffin is closed, and it is necessary to carry 
me to my burial, which I order in the manner 
following: Six men to be my bearers, who 
are well known to be the greatest snuff-takers 
in the parish of St. James’s, Westminster ; 
instead of mourning, each to wear a snuff- 
coloured beaver hat, which I desire may be 
bought for that purpose and given to them. 
Six maidens of my old acquaintance, viz. &c. 
to bear my pall, each to wear a proper hood, 
and to carry a box filled with the best Scotch 
snuff, to take for their refreshment as they 
go along. Before my corpse I desire the 
minister may be invited to walk, and to take 
acertain quantity of the said snuff not ex- 
ceeding one pound; to whom also I be- 
queath five guineas on condition of his so 
doing. And I also desire my old and faith- 
ful servant, Sarah Stuart, to walk before the 
corpse, to distribute every twenty yards a 
latge handful of Scotch snuff to the ground, 
and upon the crowd who possibly may follow 
me to the burial place; on which condition 
I bequeath her 202. And I also desire that 
at least two bushels of the said snuff may be 
distributed at the door of my house in Boyle- 
street.” 

She then proceeds to order the time of her 
burial, which is to be at twelve o’clock at 
noon. She then particularizes her legacies, 
and over and above every legacy, she desires 
may be given one pound of good Scotch 
sauff, which she calls the grand cordial of 
nature. J.S.W. 





Spirit of Discoberp. 


LIFE-RAFT. 


Macuings for aiding escape from danger, 
as shipwreck or fire, have long exercised the 
ingenuity of persons of inventive turn of 
mind. The object of such contrivances is 
in itself, so associated with the nobler sym- 
thies of humanity, as to excite general 
interest in their success; and to save a life 
a raft, or a fire-escape, must surely be 
more honourable to genius than to construct 
machines for the wholesale destruction of 
thousands. Many of these escapes have, 
however, failed in practice, if not in experi- 
ment, for want of simplicity in their con- 
struction; since, it need scarcely be added, 
that in moments of imminent danger, when 
such machines are to be used, persons are 
least prepared to profit by any but the sim- 
plest and most obvious of assistance; the 
mind being, in most cases, so excited and 
confused by fear, as to he unable to exercise 
any of its higher faculties of comprehension 
or invention. Indeed, complicated machines 
are less useful to a man in danger than an 
abstruse book is to an untaught child; since 
the man may neglect other means of escape, 
and thus perish, in endeavouring to turn to 
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account the one before him; but the child 
may have time for profitable instruction. 
The simplicity of the contrivance we are 
about to describe is its main merit and re- 
commendation; and this has induced us to 
transfer the details to our pages. 

This raft was invented about four years 
since, by Mr. Alfred Canning, engineer, who 
has proved its efficiency in several public 
trials in stormy seas, upon dangerous rocky 
shores, in situations where a life-boat of any 
description, life-raft, or any other known 
means hitherto invented, {would have failed, 
or been inevitably dashed to pieces. As a 
knowledge of the simple construction of this 
machine cannot be too widely circulated, we 
subjoin its figure and description. 

A, is a main yard or other spar, with two 
cross-spars, B B, lashed near each end of it, 
and kept in their places by the ropes or stays 
CC. To give the necessary firmness to the 
machine, four of the ropes terminate in a loop 
at D D, through which a smaller cord is rove, 
and braced up tight. 

The machine is floated by means of empty 
water casks, one being attached to each end 
of the cross-spars B The projecting end 
of each cask is covered with a hammock, to 
protect it from being stove in by rocks, 
&c. The number, and disposition of the 
casks, must, of course, be regulated accord- 
ing to the number of persons to be carried. 
When the number is great, it is advisable to 
place the barrels as shown by the dotted lines, 
to obtain a sufficient buoyancy. 

A platform E, for the reception of pas- 
sengers, is slung upon the main-yard A, by 
a strong loop, so as to turn freely upon it; 
one or two loops being used, according to the 
size of platform required. The loops are 
kept in the middle of the yard by a chock on 
each side of them. 

It will be observed that only four of the 
casks can be immersed at one time, and the 
object of the inventer in using twice that 
number, is to permit the raft to roll over, 
without any risk to the parties on the plat- 
form e: that being suspended as just de- 
scribed, so as to retain a horizontal position 
whichever set of barrels may be undermost. 

Another modification of this raft is com- 

of three s lashed together cross- 
wise at the caidile, al braced up by means 
of ropes. To each end of these spars is 
attached an empty cask, or a cork fender, to 
give the requisite buoyancy. If casks are 
used, they should be protected with ham- 
mocks, as before described. The persons 
upon nor raft suppor psoas in the 
centre, ing on by the ropes, and shifting 
themselves or rt the raft rolls over. 

Persons in vessels are, by this 
invention, enabled to form in a few minutes, 
out of materials always at hand, in shipping 
of every description, a speedy and safe means 
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(Canning’s Life-raft.) 


of reaching the adjoining shore, without be- 
ing subjected to immersion, however they 
may be tossed about, or upset, while they are 
protected from shock, when the raft is dashed 
against rocks. 

Among the trials made by Mr. Canning, 
those at Cherbourg and Jersey are especially 
worthy of notice. At the former place, a 
raft of the description shown in the figure, 
was drawn out to the head of the jetty in 
very stormy weather. Mr. Canning then 
seated himself on the platform, the raft was 
turned adrift, and being driven by the wind 
across the mouth of the harbour upon the 
rocks, it was eventually thrown by the waves, 
high and dry, upon a perilous shore, without 
any injury either to the machine, or its in- 
genious inventer. 

In September, 1830, after the preliminary 
arrangements, Mr. Canning seated himself 
upon his raft, and caused it to be towed from 
the mouth of the port St. Hilier, nearly to 
Elizabeth Castle, when he cast off the tow- 
rope, and abandoned himself to an impetuous 
wind and raging sea, by which he was driven 
towards the dangerous rocks of La Collette. 
With his arms folded across his breast, 
and in a reclining position, he seemed as 
much at ease, and in as great security, as if 
upon a sofa; while the raft was driven 
amongst the rocks, and dashed against their 
craggy points, until, at length, a tremendous 
breaker threw the raft high upon the shore ; 
where Mr. Canning was welcomed with the 
applause of the admiring crowd. At the 
termination of this most interesting experi- 
ment, Mr. Canning proceeced to Havre-de- 
Pas, and there let off several rockets in suc- 
cession, with a cord fastened to each, thereby 

showing his simple and certain method of 
conveying a line from the shore to vessels in 
distress, and thus landing the crew. 

A few days since, Mr. Canning experi- 
mented in the Thames, with his smaller 
raft of three spars, and completely succeeded. 


The apparatus was towed down the river by 
a steam-boat, and to test its strength, was 
forced against the abutment of the bridges 
in ing them, when Mr. Canning being 
in the safety cradle, escaped unhurt. 

We are happy to add that Mr. Canning’s 
invention has already received a partial, if 
not its entire, peer | The Society of Arts 
have presented him with their large silver 
medal, as a token of the high opinion they 
entertain of the ingenuity and here, his 
contrivance. A subscription has likewise 
been commenced to indemnify the ingenious 
inventer; and a model of the raft may be 
seen at the National Gallery of Practical 
Science. We hope soon to hear of its re- 
ceiving Admiralty patronage ; for, assuredly, 
this invention is closely associated with the 
pepe and welfare of those “whose home 
is on the deep.”’ 


The Naturalist. 





THE VALE OF BUTTERMERE. 

Tue vale of Buttermere contains the lake 
called by the same name. This lake, (sa 

Mr. Gilpin,) is small, being only about a mi 

and a half in length, and a quarter of a mile 
in breadth. It is of an oblong form, and at 
one end sweeps around a woody promontory. 
On the western side, a long range of moun- 
tainous declivity stretches from end to end, 
and appears at a distance to fall every where 
ptecipitately into the water; though, when 
the spectator is on the spot, a margin of 
meadow probably extends from the bottom of 
the mountain. The eastern side of the lake 
is woody, and happily contrasts with the 
western. Near the bottom of this vale isa 
cascade, which appears at a distance like a 
white ribband bisecting the mountain from 
which it descends. The people of this coun- 
try, in reference to its foam call it Sour 
Milk Gill, or Sour Milk Force. Those who 
wish to study rocks and precipitous waters, 
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(says Mr. Green,) will find them in great 
variety in this cascade, which, after falling 
down the steep mountain, in the lake 
of Buttermere. The water of this fall comes 
from Burtness-tarn, which is situated be- 
tween Red-pike and High-stile. The lake, 
(says Mr. Clarke,) contains trout and char of 
an excellent quality. Here also are the fish 
ealled grey trouts, which are found in no 
other lake in Cumberland besides this and 
Ulswater. The right of fishery is said to be- 
long entirely to the Earl of Egremont, who 
is lord of the manor. W.G.C. 


DECEPTION ISLAND. 


Tus island, one of the New South Shetland 
group, was visited by Lieutenant Kendall, 
while belonging to the ship Chanticleer, 
Captain Foster, and a notice of his observa- 
tions was read, a short time since, before a 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society. 
It is situated in lat. 62° 55° S., and long. 
60° 28’ W., and is of volcanic origin. The 
interior of it is occupied by a circular lake, 
which communicates with the seaon its 
south-east side. Compact lava, ashes, and 
pumice-stone, are among the component parts 
of the island, the highest part of which is 
about 1,800 feet above the sea. It seems 
that voleanic action was still in progress, as 
many apertures were found from which steam 
was constantly issuing with a loud noise. 
Hot springs abound in the island, and Lieu- 
tenant Kendall found water at a temperature 
of 140°, issuing from under the snow-clad 
surface of the ground, and running into the 
sea. Alum was seen in several places. The 
temains of a wreck were found; too old, 
however, to affurd any clue to the name of 
the vessel, or the country to which she had 
belonged. W.G. C. 





THE BITTERN. 

Tue bittern is atimid and inoffensive bird, 
of a less size than the heron, and is neither 
80 voracious nor destructive, yet its habits are 
in the greatest degree curious. The mouth 
opens to such an expansion that the eyes ap- 
pear to be fixed in the bill. The plumage is 
of a pale, dull yellow, variously marked with 

k, and some parts of the wings are of a 
bright rust colour barred with black. The 
crown of the head is black, and on the hind 
part of the head a pendant crest is formed 
of the feathers. The back of the neck is 
clothed with fine down, whilst the front is 
beautifully ornamented with a ruff of long 
and loose feathers. The tail is short, the 
legs of a pale, green hue. The claws are 
long and slender, and the middle one ser- 
tated, in order that the bird may the better 
hold its prey. It is an inhabitant of the fen 
counties. W.G.C. 


SINGULAR TIDES AT OTAHEITE. 

Tue island of Otaheite was discovered 

Captain Wallis, in 1767, accurately surv 

by Captain Cook, Dr. Solander, and Joseph 
Banks, in 1769, and has since been visited 
by hundreds of navigators from all parts of 
the world ; yet, not one of them noticed the 
phenomenon of the tides of this island, until 
Captain Kotzebue, who visited it a few years 
ago, communicated to the world the singular 
law by which they are regulated; namely, 
that the time of high water is precisely at 
noon and midnight all the year ~C 


G.C. 





The Public Journals. 


MY HOBBY,—RATHER. 

I wave ‘only, in my life, known one lunatic 
—properly so called. In the days when I 
carried a satchel on the banks of the Sham- 
sheen (a river whose half-lovely, half-wild 
scenery, is tied like a silver thread about my 
heart), Larry Wynn and myself were the 
farthest boarders from school, in a solitary 
farm-house on the edge of a lake of some 
miles square, called by the undignified title 
of Pomp’s Pond. An old negro, who was 
believed by the boys to have come over with 
Christopher Columbus, was the only other 
human being within any thing like a neigh- 
bourhood of the lake (it took its name from 
him) ; and the only approaches to its waters, 
girded in as it was by an almost impenetrable 
forest, were the path through old Pomp’s 
clearing, and that by our own door. Out of 
school, Larry and I were inseparable. He 
was a pale, sad-faced boy, and, in the first 
days of our intimacy, he had confided a secret 
to me, which, from its uncommon nature, and 
the excessive caution with which he kept it 
from every one else, bound me to him with 
more than the common ties of schoolfellow 
attachment. We built wigwams together in 
the woods, had our tomahawks made of the 
same fashion, united our property in fox-traps, 
and played Indians with perfect contentment 
in each other’s approbation. 

I had found out, soon after my arrival at 
school, that sete never slept on a moonlight 
night. With the first slender horn that 
dropped its silver and graceful shape behind 
the hills, his uneasiness commenced ; and b 
the time its full and perfect orb poured a fi 
of radiance over vale and mountain, he was 
like one haunted by a pursuing demon. At 
early twilight he closed the shutters, stuffin; 
every crevice that could admit a ray; an 
then, lighting as many candles as he could 
beg or steal from our thrifty landlord, he sat 
down with his book, in moody silence, or 
paced the room with an uneven step, and a 
solemn melancholy in his fine countenance, 
of which, with all a forays | with him, I 
was almost afraid. Violent exercise seemed 
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the only relief; and when the candles burnt 
low after midnight, and the stillness around 
the lone farm-house became too absolute to 
endure, he would throw up the window, and, 
leaping desperately out into the moonlight, 
rush up the hill into the depths of the wild 
forest, and walk on with supernatural excite- 
ment till the day dawned. Faint and pale 
he would then creep into his bed, and, begging 
me to make his very common and always 
credited excuse of illness, sleep soundly till I 
returned from school. I soon became used to 
his ways, ceased to follow him, as I had once 
or twice endeavoured to do, into the forest, 
and never attempted to break in on the fixed 
and rapt silence which seemed to transform 
his lips to marble. And for all this Larry 
loved me. 

* e * 

Some two or three years after we had taken 
“the irrevocable yoke” of life upon us (not 
matrimony, but money-making), a winter oc- 
curred of uncommonly fine sle:ghing—sledg- 
ing, you call it in England. At such times 
the American world is all abroad, either for 
business or pleasure. The roads are passable 
at any rate of velocity of which a horse is 
capable, smooth as montagnes Russes, and 
hard as is for hoofs; and a hundred 
miles is diminished to ten in facility of loco- 
motion. The hunter brings down his venison 
to the cities, the western trader takes his 
family a hundred leagues to buy calicues and 
tracts, and parties of all kinds scour the coun- 
try, drinking mulled wine and “ flip,” and 
shaking the very nests out of the fir-trees 
with the ringing of their horses’ bells. You 
would think death and sorrow were buried in 
the snow with the leaves of the last autumn. 

I do not know why I undertook, at this 
time, a journey to the west ; certainly not for 
scenery, for it was a world of waste, desolate, 
and dazzling whiteness, for a thousand un- 
broken miles. The trees were weighed down 
with snow, and the houses were thatched and 
half-buried in it, and the mountains and 
valleys were like the vast waves of an illi- 
mitable sea, congealed with its yesty foam 
in the wildest hour of a tempest. The eye 
lost its powers in gazing on it. The “ spirit- 
bird ” that spread his refreshing green wings 
before the pained eyes of Thalaba, would have 
been an inestimable fellow-traveller. The 
worth of the eye-sight lay in the purchase 
of a pair of green goggles. 

In the course of a week or two, after skim- 
ming over the buried scenery of half a dozen 
states, each as large as Great Britain (more 
or less), I found myself in a small town on 
the border of one of our western lakes. It 
was some twenty years since the bears had 
found it thinly settled enough for their pur- 
poses, and now it contained, perhaps, twenty 
thousand souls. The oldest inhabitant, born 
in the town, was a youth in his minority. 
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Larry Wynn (how Lawrence Wynn, Eso. 
lived rae We had, as they say in The Uae 
States, “hung out a shingle” (Londonicé, 
put up a sign) as attorney-at-law ; and to all 
the twenty thousand innocent inhabitants of 
the place, he was the oracle and the squire, 
He was, besides, colonel of militia, church. 
warden, and canal commissioner; appoint. 
ments which speak volumes for the prospects 
of “rising young men” in our flourishing te. 
public. 1 mention it for the peculiar benefit 
of Scotland. 

Larry was glad to see me—very. I was 
more glad to see Aim. I called him “ Larry.” 
By the same token, he did mo¢ call me 
“Phil.” (There are very few that love me, 
patient reader, but those who do, thus abbre. 
viate my pleasant name of Philip. I was 
called after the Indian Sachem of that name, 
whose blood runs in this tawny hand.) Lany 
looked upon me as a man. I looked on him, 
with all his dignities and changes, through 
the sweet vista of memory—as a doy. His 
mouth had acquired the pinched corners of 
caution and mistrust common to those who 
know their fellow men; but I never saw it 
unless when speculating as Iam now. He 
was to me the pale-faced and melancholy 
friend of my boyhood; and I could have 
slept, as I used to do, with my arm around 
his neck, and feared to stir lest I should 
wake him. Had my last earthly hope lain 
in the palm of my hand, I could have given 
it to him, had he needed it, but to make him 
sleep; and yet he thought of me but asa 
stranger under his roof, and added, in his 


warmest moments, a “ Mr.” to my name! | 


There is but one circumstance in my life that 
has wounded me more. Memory, avaunt! 
You are come in good time,” said 
one morning, with a half-smile, “and s! 
be groomsman to me. I am going to be 
married.” —“ Married !”—“ Married.”—I re- 
peated the word after him, for I was sur. 
prised. He had never opened his lips about 
his unhappy lunacy since my arrival, and I 
had felt hurt at this apparent unwillingness 
to renew our ancient confidence, but had felt 
a repugnance to any forcing of the topic upon 
him, and could only hope that he had out- 
grown or overcome it. I argued, immediately 
on this information of his intended marriage, 
that it must be so. No man in his senses, I 
thought, would link an impending madness 
to the fate of a confiding and lovely woman. 
He took me into his sleigh, and we drove 
to her father’s house. She was.a flower im 
the wilderness, Of a delicate form, as all 
my countrywomen are, and lovely, as quite 
all certainly are not, large-eyed, soft in her 
manners, and yet less timid than confiding 
and sister-like, with a shade of melancholy 
in her smile, caught, perhaps, with the 
“ trick of sadness” from himself, and a 
trician slightness of reserve, or pride, which 




















Nature sometimes, in very mockery of high 
birth, teaches her most secluded child,—the 
bride elect was, as I said before, a flower in 
the wilderness. She was one of thuse wo- 
then we sigh to look upon as they pass Oy as 
if there went a fragment of the wreck of 
seme blessed dream. 

The day arrived for the wedding, and the 
seigh-bells jingled merrily into the village. 
The morning was as soft and genial as June, 
and the light snow on the surface of the lake 
melted, and lay on the breast of the solid ice 
beneath, giving it the effect of one white 
silver mirror, stretching to the edge of the 
horizon. It was exquisitely beautiful, and I 
was standing at the window in the afternoon, 
looking off upon the shining expanse, when 
Larry approached, and laid his hand familiarly 
en my shoulder.—* What glorious skating 
we shall have,” said I, “ if this smooth water 
freezes to-night !” 

. I turned the next moment to look at him ; 
for we had not skated together since I went 
out, at his earnest entreaty, at midnight, to 
skim the little lake where we had passed our 
boyhood, and drive away the fever from his 
brain, under the light of a full moon. He 
remembered it, and so did 1; and I put my 
am behind him, for the colour fled from his 
face, and I thought he would have sunk to 
the floor—“ The moon is full to-night,” said 
he, recovering instantly to a cold self-posses- 
sion. I took hold of his hand firmly, and, 
in as kind a tone as I could summon, spoke 
of our early friendship, and apologizing thus 
for the freedom, asked if he had quite over- 
come his melancholy disease. His face 
worked with emotion, and he tried to with- 
draw his hand from my clasp, and evidently 
wished to avoid an answer.—“ Tell me, dear 

y,” said I—“Oh God! No!” said he, 
breaking violently from me, and throwing 
himself, with his face downwards, upon the 
sofa, The tears streamed through his fingers 
upon the silken cushion.— Not cured ? and 
does she know it ?”—‘ No! no! thank Gud ! 
not yet !” 

I remained silent a few minutes, listening 
to his suppressed moans (for he seemed heart- 
broken with the confession), and pitying 
while I inwardly condemned him. And 
then the picture of that lovely and fond wo- 
man rose up before me, and the impossibility 
of concealing his fearful malady from a wife, 
and the fixed insanity in which it must end, 
and the whole wreck of her hopes and his 
own prospects and happiness,—and my heart 
grew sick. 

I sat down by him; and, as it was too late 
to remonstrate on the injustice he was com- 
mitting toward her, I asked how he came to 
appoint the night of a full moon for his wed- 
ding. He gave up his reserve, calmed him- 
self, and talked of it at last as if he were 
telieved by the communication. Never shall 
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I'forget the doomed pallor, the straining eye, 
and feverish hand of my poor friend during 
that half hour. 

Since he had left college, he had striven, 
with the whole energy of his soul, against it. 
He had plunged into business,—he had kept 
his bed resolutely night after night, till his 
brain seemed on the verge of frenzy with the 
effort,—he had taken opium to secure to him- 
self an artificial sleep ;—but he had never 
dared to confide it to any one, and he had no 
friend to sustain him in his fearful and lonely 
hours ; and it grew upon him rather than 
diminished. He described to me, with the 
most touching pathos, how he had concealed 
it for years,—how he had stolen out like a 
thief to give vent to his insane restlessness 
in the silent streets of the city at midnight, 
and in the more silent solitudes of the forest, 
~—how he had prayed, and wrestled, and wept 
over it,—and, finally, how he had come to 
believe there was no hope for him except in 
the assistance and constant presence of some 
one who would devote life to him in love and 
pity. Poor Larry! I put up a silent prayer 
in my heart that the desperate experiment 
might not end in agony and death. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








THE FALLEN LEAVES, 
(By the Hon. Mrs. Norton.) 


WE stand among the fallen leaves, 
Young children at our play— 

And laugh to see the po am things 
Go rustling on their way : 

Right merrily we hunt them down, 

autumn winds and we; 

Nor pause to gaze where snow-drifts lie, 
Or sunbeams gild the tree. 

With dancing feet we leap along, 
Where wither'd boughs are strown ; 
Nor past nor future checks our song— 

The present is our own, 


We stand among the fallen leaves 
In youth’s enchanted spring— 
When Hope Gre wearies at the last) 
First spreads her eagle wing. 
We tread with steps of conscious strength 
Beneath the le: trees, 
And the colour kindles on our cheek 
wih blows the wiuter jpee 
hile, gazing towards the cold, sky, 
Clouded with snow and raiu, ila 
We wish the old year all past by, 
And the young spring come again, 


We stand among the fallen leaves 
In manhood’s haughty prime— 

When first our pausing hearts begin 
To love “the olden time ;”” 

And, as we gaze, we sigh to think 
How many a year hath "d, 

Since neath those cold and faded trees 
Our footsteps wandered last ; 

And old: companions—now perchance 
Estranged, forgot, or dead, 

* Come round us, as those autumn leaves 

Are crush’d beneath our tread, 


We stand among the fallen leaves 
In our owa autumn day— 

And tott’ring on with feeble steps, 
Pursue eur cheerless way. 
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We look not back—too long ago 
Hath all we loved been lost; 
Nor forward—for we may not live 
To see our uew hope cross’d : 
But on we go—the sun’s faint beam 
A feeble warmth imparts— 
Childhood without its joy returns— 
The present fills our hearts ! : 
New Monthly Magazine. 





Potes of a Reader. 


TRAGICAL MURDER. 


[One of the most striking scenes of the mad 
career of Christina, of Sweden, is thus related 
by Miss Landon, in her last novel, Francesca 
Carrara. | 

The ex-Queen of Sweden has had one of 
the gentlemen of her suite put to death in a 
manner equally sudden and barbarous, and 
what excites in me a strong personal feeling 
on the subject is, that Monaldeschi, the cava- 
lier in question, dined with me the very day 
of his murder, as I must call it. Such a yay 
dinner as we had! for Monaldeschi, lively, 
unscrupulous, and sarcastic, was a most 
amusing companion. His spirits, far higher 
than his usual bearing, carried us all along 
with them; and I remember saying to him, 
“I envy your gaiety; why, Monaldeschi, 
you are as joyous as if there were nothing but 
sunshine in the world.” He changed coun- 
tenance, and becoming suddenly grave, ex- 
claimed, “Do not call me back to myself. 
I feel an unaccountable vivacity, which I 
know is the herald of disaster.” But again 
he became cheerful, and we rallied him 
on the belief, which he still gaily main- 
tained, that great spirits were the sure fore- 
runners of misfortune. “ Well,” was my 
answer, “I should like mine to be so an- 
nounced.” The dessert was being put down, 
when a messenger came from the palace, and 
commanded his immediate attendance on 
his queen. He turned pale as death, but 
prepared to obey the summons ; and, taking 
up a glass, filled it with wine. The slender 
Venetian glass shivered in his hand before 
he could raise it to his lips. “ Are you super- 
stitious, count?” asked some one at the 
table; “the delicate crystal of Venice is 
said to shiver when treachery is at hand.” 
This careless observation seemed to affect 
my guest far beyond what a slight plea- 
santry could be sup to occasion. His 
face became livid ; and, snatching up a silver 
cup, he filled it to the very brim, and drank 
it down; then he stood for a moment as if 
lost in thought, when, flinging his cloak 
around him, he hurried from the room, 
utterly forgetful of our presence, without even 
a gesture of farewell. His strange agitation 
left its own gloom behind, and our party soon 
broke up. Have you never, Merceeur, felt 
that vague fear, that feverish restlessness, for 
which you can give no rational cause; but 


which seems as if something extraordinary 
must happen, though you have not the 
slightest ground for expectation? I ordered 
my horse, and rode out; and the pleasant. 
ness of the evening led me further than J 
intended, so that the moon was up when I 
retumed homewards. On my way I had to 
pass the churchyard, which is about a quarter 
of a mile from the town. The moonlight 
was shining full on the lowly graves, over 
which the branches of an old yew swung to 
and fro mournfully. To my great surprise, 
from the lateness of the hour, when the 
funeral rites are but rarely performed, I saw 
& group of persons gathered round a grave 
which was in the very act of being filled up. 
I distinctly heard the falling of the clods, 
Reining up my horse beside the low stone 
wall—prompted by I know not what curio. 
sity—I asked who it was that had been 
buried 2? “Count Monaldeschi, executed this 
evening for treason against his rightful 
sovereign, Queen Christina,” replied a man 
in the uniform of one of her guards. I 
let the bridle fall from my hand. Good 
God! had he then gone forth from my 
dinner-table to his death ? Could my cheer. 
ful companion of but a few hours since be 
lying there, cold as the damp earth they were 
trampling down upon his body? Were those 
brilliant spirits but lights of destruction? I 
know not how I regained the town, for the 
image of Monaldeschi floated before my 
eyes ; now animated with all the warmth and 
hues of life—now pale, as I could fancy him 
after the fatal blow; but brought vividly 
before me, as objects are brought only in 
periods of strong excitement. I afterwards 
learnt the following details, partly from a 
page of his own, partly from le Pére Man- 
tuony :—“ On arriving at the palace of Fon- 
tainebleau, Monaldeschi was shown at once 
into the queen’s presence, who, with quick 
steps, was pacing the apartment, holding in 
her hand a packet of letters, which she 

only just refolded. The count dropped on 
his knee; when, hastily turning towards 
him, she bade him go to the galerie aux 
cerfs. He obeyed, and there he found the 
Chevalier di Sentinelli, the chief captain of 
her guards. Sentinelli is a man who never 
changed feature or colour in his life; and 
now, with the utmost coolness, he bade the 
unfortunate count address himself to the 
priest in attendance ; ‘ and,’ added he, ‘make 
your confession short, for my orders for your 
execution are immediate. Monaldeschi stag- 
gered against the wall, and remained for a 
few minutes in a state of almost insensi- 
bility, when the chevalier, drawing his sword, 
pointed to the father, who stood nearly as 
pale and aghast as the man whose confession 
he was called upon so suddenly to receive. 
The prisoner sprang forwards, and throwing 


himself at the confessor’s feet, implored him 
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piteously to hasten to Christina, and inter- 
cede for his life. At first, the Captain 
Sentinelli objected te Mantuony leaving the 
wom with his penitent unshriven; but re- 
spect for the holy man at last induced him 
toallow his proceeding on what he warmed 
him would be a fruitless mission. The priest 
found Christina in the same apartment, appa- 
rently entirely occupied with a volume of 
Swedish history. ‘ Yuu come,’ said she, 
ising from her seat, ‘to announce that my 
orders have been obeyed.’ ‘I come,’ replied 
the father, ‘on a more — errand fur the 
minister of our Saviour; come, in his 
name, to entreat your pity and pardon for 
yonder miserable offender. Please your grace 
to think, that you may take life away, but 
cannot vive it!? ‘You will leave your peni- 
tent to die unconfessed,’ was her only answer ; 
‘I would not destroy both soul and body ; 
but on your own heads be the sin, if you 
waste the time allowed to prepare for eter- 
uity.” ‘ Lady, for your own soul's sake,’ cried 
the agitated old man, ‘ be merciful! remem- 
ber, his blood will rise to the skies, and cry 
aloud for judgment, even at the last day!’ 
‘Between me and Heaven be the reckoning!’ 
exclaimed she, resuming her seat. ‘ For the 
love of our lady be pitiful! Only see him; 
you cannot order a fellow-creature from your 
vwn presence into eternity!’ The queen 
started from her chair. ‘1 have,’ said she, 
white with anger, which yet affected not her 

and measured words,—‘I have laid 
down most of the possessions of my ancestor; 
but once a queen always a queen; and 
treason shall not pass in my household unpu- 
nished while 1 retain but one faithful tol- 
lower to avenge the cause of his queen and 
of his mistress. Ay, by my own hand!’ con- 
tinued she, in a louder tune, half drawing a 
sabre that lay on the table, and returmng 
the glittering blade to the scabbard with a 
force that made it ring again,—‘ by my own 
hand should the traitor perish, rather than 
his daring treachery should go unpunished ! 
Now, will you back, and shrive the coward ? 
or must he die with his guilt on his head ? 
Yonder clock wants five minutes of the hour, 
—when that hour strikes, it will sound the 
knell of a traitor, as it strikes, he dies!’ 
‘The father left the room, and found the 
count in a state of stupetfaction. In vain he 
adjured him to turn his thoughts to prayer; 
in vain he offered to him the cross, and im- 
plored him to think on Him who died to 
save; but the agony of his fear was too 
great fur prayer. The clock struck, and Sen- 
tinelli drew hia sword; the noise roused 
Monaldeschi, who, springing up, rushed to 
the window, and endeavoured to throw him- 
self out,—it was fastened. Sentinelli tol- 
lowed, and tried to stab him. The first blow 
only resounded against the chain armour 
which he wore under his clothes ; but at the 
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second, the blood rushed in torrents from his 
side; the third brought him to his knee, and 
then Sentinelli passed his sword through 
him. The miserable man dropped on the 
floor, which was died crimson with his 
struggles, for still he writhed; when the 
executioner, pressing him down with his foot, 
extricated the blade, and, as he drew it forth, 
Monaldeschi sank back dead. The corpse 
was immediately put into a coach, and 
buried in the churchyard with all possible 
speed ; and, but for the horror in men’s minds, 
there would not be a trace left of the unfortu- 
nate, even if guilty, Monaldeschi. I hear, 
however, that one horrible trace does remain : 
the floor was so saturated with the blood shed 
in his dying struggles, that no efforts can 
efface the stain. In vain, buckets upon 
buckets of water have been poured upon the 
place, the crimson is there fresh and red as 
ever.’ ” 


SIAMESE BARBARITIES. 

Tue servility of the Siamese people is abject, 
and the exactions of the government oppres- 
sive; their use of torture truly barbarous, 
and their punishments sanguinary. Of the 
former, the late Mrs. Gutzlaff has recorded 
the following affecting instance, as inflicted 
on a poor unhappy lunatic :— 

“ About four months ayo, one of the prin- 
cesses died. In a neighbouring province 
there dwelt a young female, who fell into a 
trance, and who, on recovering, after having 
remained in that state above two days and 
nights, declared herself the identical princess 
who had died. To prove her assertion, she 
maintained that she could mention every 
article which the princess had possessed 
during her lifetime. It is reported that her 
enumeration of these was correct, although 
she had never known the princess. Tne 
governor of the province thought this fact 
so extraordinary, that he sent the poor crea- 
ture to the king of Siam. One of the princes 
was appointed to examine her. She persist- 
ed in the fact that she was the princess, his 
sister, and again recounted the possessions of 
the aforesaid princess, adding that a mighty 
power had transformed her; stating, that 
previously to her trance she was very dark, 
but that since that period she had become 
fair. Both the king and prince were so 
indignant, that they ordered her to receive 
thirty lashes, and have the instruments of 
torture applied to her hands and head. That 
used for the head consists of two flat pieces 
of wood; the head being placed between 
these pieces, the ends are gradually drawn 
together, so tightly as to force the eye-balls 
from their sockets, and cause an effusion of 
blood from the ears. Smaller pieces of wood 
are placed between the fingers and drawn 
together, so as to cause blood to start from 
the finger-nails. These tortures were applied, 
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the thirty lashes given, and borne in the 
presence of hundreds, without a sigh or a 
groan. Two days afterwards, she was re- 
examined ; and persisting in the same asser- 
tions, was sentenced to receive fifty lashes 
and again to submit to tortures; such was 
the quiet fortitude with which she bore it, 
that the people declared that she must be 
superhuman. At the end of each punish- 
ment she mildly said, “I have told you, and 
do tell you again, I am the princess.” To 
render the situation of this wretched indivi- 
dual still more distressing, one of the king’s 
telepoys (priests) told his majesty that the 
sacred books contained a prophecy, that 
whenever such a person should arise, the 
kingdom of Siam would pass to another 
nation. This raised the king’s wrath to 
despair: a grave council was summoned to 
devise fresh punishment; decapitation, with 
the extermination ‘of her family, was pro- 
posed ; but instead of this she was sentenced 
to receive ninety lashes, which last she bore 
with the same fortitude as before. It was 
then decreed that she should be seated on a 
raft of bamboo, and turned adrift on the open 
sea. But theabove-mentioned telepoy, touched 
with compassion, interposed in her behalf, 
saying, ‘ Who could tell whether this were 
the very person of whom the book spoke ?’ 
This allayed the wrath of the king, and the 

woman was sentenced to grind rice in 
the king’s kitchen during the remainder of 
her life !” 

The horrible barbarities practised in their 
iniquitous war with Laos,—their treatment 
of the king and his family, who were basely 
betrayed into their hands, afford a melan- 
choly exhibition of their ferocity. The situa- 
tion of the captives is thus described by Mr. 
Tomlin, who was residing as a missionary at 
Bankok when they were brought in :— 

“ The king of Laos and his family when 
taken prisoners, were brought here in chains, 
and exposed to public view for a fortnight in 
a large tron cage! The news of their arrival 
caused great joy; the Prah Klang and other 
high personages were long busied in devising 
the best mode of torturing and putting them 
to death.” Mr. Tomlin, who went to see 
them, observes, “ We were disappointed in 
not seeing the king. Nine of his sons and 
grandsons were in the cage; most of them 
gtown up, but two were mere children, who 
deeply affected us by their wretched condi- 
tion, all having chains round their necks and 
legs; one particularly, of an open, cheerful 
countenance, sat like an innocent lamb, alike 
unconscious of having done any wrong, and 
of the miserable fate which awaited him. 
Two or three, however, hung their heads, 
and were apparently sunk into a melancholy 
stupor. Now and then they raised them, 

cast a momentary glance upon us, their 


countenances displaying'a-wild and cheerless 
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aspect. The sad spectacle they exhibited’ 
was heightened rather than alleviated by the 
laughter and playfulness of the Siamese boys 
who went to see them. Close by are the 
various instruments of torture in terrific array, 
A large iron boiler for heating oil, to be 
poured on the body of the king, after being 
cut and mangled with knives! On the right 
of the cage a large gallows is erected, having 
a chain suspended from the top beam, with 
a large hook at the end of it. The king, 
after being tortured, will be hung upon this 
hook. In the front there is a long row of 
triangular gibbets, formed by three poles 
joined at the top, and extended at the bot- 
tom. A spear rises up from the joining of 
the poles a foot or more above them. The 
king’s two principal wives, and his sons, 
grandsons, &c., amounting in all to fourteen, 
are to be fixed on these as upon a seat. On 
the right of the cage is a wooden mortar ahd 
pestle, to pound the king’s children in. Such 
are the means these unsophisticated children 
of nature employ to maintain their superiority 
over one another,—such the engines of power 
despotism employs to secure its prerogative, 
—and such the worse than fiendish cruelty 
of man towards his fellow-man, when left ta 
the unsoftened dictates of his own depraved 
heart. Shortly afterwards, the old Laos king 
expired, and thus escaped the hands of his 
tormentors. He is said to have gradually 
pined away, and died broken-hearted. His 
corpse was removed to the place of execution, 
decapitated, and hung on a gibbet by the 
river side, a little below the city, exposed to 
the gaze of every one passing by, and lefta 
prey to the birds. His son afterwards escaped, 
but on being pursued. put an end to his exist- 
ence. Of the fate of the others we have not 
heard.” —Gutzlaff’s Three Voyages. 


TERRIFIC FIRE. 


Tux present capital of Siam is Bankok, 
which is situated on the banks of the Me- 
nam, and is about two miles and a halflong, 
and a mile and a half in breadth. The palace 
and chief part of the city is on the left side 
of the river, which is, at this place, nearly 
half a mile in breadth, having a large space 
at the side, occupied by floating houses. The 
depth close to the bank varies from six to ten 
fathoms, and this appears to be its general 
depth during its course for about forty miles 
from the capital to the bar, at its junction 
with the ocean. The number of boats moving 
to and fro on the river, and the bustle among 
the Chinese mechanics and traffickers, give 
a lively and cheerful air to the city. 

The palace, considering the country, is 8 
respectable building, but the habitations ot 
the people in general are neither suited to 
cleanliness, comfort, nor durability. Many 
of them are constructed of the most combut- 
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tible materials, and the inhabitants are often 
exposed to extensive and destructive confla- 
grations. Of one of these occurrences, to 
an European so alarming, the late excellent 
Mrs. Gutzlaff has given in a letter, written 
to a friend in the beginning of 1831, the 
annexed graphic description. After speaking 
of being awoke at midnight by the noise, 
and called to look out of the window of their 
dwelling, she continues :— 
“ The whole city of Bankok seemed to be 
flame ; but it being about a mile and a 
half from us, and the wind being rather light, 
we hoped for safety; we had, however, scarcely 
uttered our hopes, before the wind blew 
strongly towards us. The houses in and 
about Bankok are nothing more than a mise- 
rable pile of either wood, or bamboo and 
attap, so that a spark sets them on fire in a 
moment. The fire increased rapidly; and 
there seemed but little hope for the safety of 
the Chinese part of the city, which lies be- 
tween us and Bankok. Suddenly the fire 
divided ; one mass seemed to recede farther 
from us, while the other appeared to approach. 
We called up our people to make preparation 
for leaving, but the flames advanced with 
such swiftness, that I wrapped a blanket 
around me, and after praying to God for the 
sufferers, as well as for our safety, we ran out. 
Mr. G. calmly resigned all to God, and pre- 
pared for the loss of everything. We per- 
ceived that the mass of fire approaching us 
consisted of a number of floating houses, 
which had been set adrift in order to prevent 
the fire communicating to others; four of 
them had not taken fire, but several were 
wrapt in flames, and threatened destruction 
to everything they approached. I stood out- 
side with an old Chinaman to watch the 
approach of the sparks to our roof, while 
Mr. G. and others stood at the window ready 
to throw out the boxes. The wind continued 
unabated ; and it appears to me like a miracle 
that although the sparks from the immense 
masses of burning bamboo, wood, and attap 
houses, were flying around us in every direc- 
tion, not one fell upon our hut; and we 
watched with tolerable composure the burn- 
ing piles, with the Chinese in boats around, 
striving to extinguish the flame as the blazing 
mass floated down the river. As soon as it 
had fairly passed we fell on our knees to 
bless God for his protection. The fire that 
had receded from us, and which seemed to 
be in the city itself, continued to rage, and 
appeared spreading against the wind. Several 
poor wretches have been to us this morning 
medical aid ; some say that seven or eight 
streets in the Chinese part of the city were 
burnt, but that few lives were lost, owing to 
the dexterity of the Chinese in swimming.”— 
Gutzlag’s Three Voyages. 
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Lord Ellenborough—When Lord Ellen- 
borough was Attorney-General, he was one 
day listening with some impatience to the 
judgment of a learned Judge, afterwards his 
colleague, who said, “In —— », —— I 
ruled that,” &c. “You rule!” said the 
Attorney-General, ina tone of suppressed 
indignation, loud enough to be heard, how- 
ever, by many of his brethren of the bar; 
“You rule! you were never fit to rule any 
thing but a copybook.”’ G.H. . 


The Russian Empire——At the death of 
Alexander, the superficial extent of the Rus- 
sian empire amounted to 392,890 square 
miles. From the Niemen, its frontier skirted 
Eastern Prussia, was distant from Dautzic 
only 210 English miles, from Berlin 120 
miles, and crossed the Vistula diagonally 
towards Kalisch, at an equal distance from 
Dresden and Berlin. It then took a southern 
direction a short distance from the Oder, and 
pursuing its eastern direction, it followed the 
district of Cracow, and was distant from 
Vienna only 120 miles. Thence it followed 
the frontier of Galicia, and extended as far 
as the Pruth; whence it descended to the 
mouth of the Danube. At this last point, 
the distance to Constantinople by sea is but 
180 miles.— Herald. 

Toula, in southern Russia, may be called 
the Birmingham of the empire, for here were, 
(until their recent destruction, ) the only manu- 
factories of fire-arms, besides three foundries 
of artillery, and 600 forges, which furnished 
cutlery and hardware to all parts of Russia. 
The arms manufactured here are as good in 
appearance as those of England or France, 
but are not of equal durability. The environs 
of Toula consist of villages aa ta to the 
crown, the inhabitants of which are entirely 
free from taxes, though living in a very fertile 
and well watered plain, covered with corn. 
But, the manufacturers are wretched serfs; 
and according to the mode in which they 
were made to work, no single piece was exe- 
cuted by them. One village supplied so 
many thousand barrels, another as many 
thousand screws, a third as many thousand 
blades, &c. which were finally deposited in 
the magazines of Toula. 

Antiquity of Shoes —Shoes are as old as 
Egypt: for, in an Egyptian pen-and-ink 
drawing in the museum at Turin, is repre- 
sented a priest in sandals, which project in 
front and turn up at the points, exactly like 
the shoes of the Chinese. 

dn Omnibus is but a hearse, rendered 
more uncomfortable by the crowd of talkers. 

Duncan, in his Avis Salutatre, is merry 
upon the use and influence of tea-and hot’ 
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liquors: whilst he would not deprive volup- 
tuous persons of their idol, he would prevent 
it from burning its adorers, as Moloch did. 
Methuselah, he observes, who lived near 
1,000 years, was a water-drinker; but since 
the time of Noah, the first wine-drinker, the 
life of man has been shortened, and diseases 
have been augmented. 


Westminster Abbey. —The custom of 
taking fees for seeing the monuments in 
Westminster Abbey, is of very ancient date. 
Shirley alludes to it in his pleasant comedy, 
called the Bird in a Cage, when Bonamico, 
a mountebank, says: . 

: “T talk as glib, 
Methinks, as he that farms the monuments.” 
In those days the price of admission was but 
one penny to see the whole. G. C, 


Loans.—The following sums, amounting 
to 85,213,413/, have been raised in England 
from 1815 to 1825, through loans to foreign 
governments :—France, in 1815 and 1816, 
36,000,000/.; Spain, in. 1820, 1821, 1822, 
and 1823, 7,320,000/; Portugal, in 1823, 
1,405,000/.; Austria, in 1823, 2,870,0002. ; 
Naples, in 1821 and 1822, 4,114,036/. ; 
Prussia, ‘in 1818 and 1822, 6,540.0002.; 
Russia, in 1822, 2;250,000/.; Denmark, ‘in 
1825, 4,218,750/.; Brazil, in 1824 and 1825, 
2.500,000/.; Buenos Ayres, in 1824, 850,0002. ; 
Chili, in 1822, 700,000/.; Columbia, in 1822 
and 1824, 5,843,750/.; Guadalaxara, in 1825, 
360,0002.; Guatimala; in 1825, 1,042,897/. ; 
Mexico, in 1824 and 1825, 4,728,000/. ; Peru, 
in 1824 and 1825, 1,491,480/.; Poyais, in 
1822, 160,000/.; and Greece, in 1824 and 
1825, 1,602,0002. W. G. C. 


Marriage. — The matrimonial ceremony 
(says Dibdin,) like many others, has under- 

me some variation in process of time. In 
the first edition of the “ Missals for the use 
of the famous and celebrated church of Here- 
ford, 1502,” it is stated that the husband, 
on taking his wife, as now, by the right 
hand, thus addressed her: “J. N. under- 
sygne thee N. for my wedded wyfe, for beter, 
for worse, for richer, for porer, yn seeknesse, 
and ya helthe, tyl dethe us departe, (not ‘ do 
part,’ as we have erroneously rendered it, the 
ancient meaning of ‘ departe,’ even in Wick- 
liffe’s time, being separate,) as holy churche 
hathe ordeyned, and thereto I plygth thee 
my trowthe.” The wife replies in the same 
form with an additiunal ‘clause, “To be 
buxom to thee, tyl dethe us departe.” 

W. G. C. 

Marriages in Columbia.—It is very com- 
mon among the Mantuanos, (says a recent 
traveller,) for a young man to marry as soon 
as he quits college. His parents consult 
together about choosing him a companion for 
life, in which they take into consideration 
birth, rank, fortune, and family cennexions. 
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All being settled with the parents of the lady, 
she is taken at the age of twelve years from 
the convent, where she had been: placed at 
four, and married to a young man, probably, 
not more than sixteen, frequently, to one 
under that age. It is not uncommon to find 
a couple whose ages put together do not 
make thirty; I knew a handsome yo 
lady of Mantuana, who at the age of eigh. 
teen had seven children living. Auvother 
had a daughter sixteen years old, that appear. 
ed to be the sister of her mother, who was 
not more than twenty-seven years of age. 
W. G. C. 


The French give the name paratonnerre 
to what we call conductors of lightning, the 
object of which is, of course, to avert a d 
which might otherwise fall upon a partic 
object. The keeper of an hotel, in a consi- 
derable town in France, had rendered him. 
self very conspicuous as a Buonapartist. On 
the restoration of Louis XVIII., the hotel- 
keeper began to cast about in his mind how 
he might avert. the danger likely to occur 
from his known political sentiments, and he 
could devise no better method than to put up 
a bust of the restored monarch in every room. 
A traveller, struck with this exuberant loyalty, 
inquired why all these busts were set up; to 
which the host, with a significant look, re- 
plied, ““ Why, sit, they are paratonnerres.” 


Care of the Eyes—Those who are con- 
scious that their sight has been weakened 
by its severe and protracted exercise, or aris- 
ing from any other cause, should carefull 
avoid all attention to minute objects, or su 
business or study as requires close applica. 
tion of the visual faculty, immediately on 
rising; and the less it is taxed for awhile 
after eating, or by candle-light, the better— 
Curtis on the Eye. 





BURNING OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIA- 
MENT. 


Tue following Numbers of the Mrrnor contain De- 
tails of the above memorable Event, with Illustra- 
tions of the Antiquities of the Sites. 

No. 687 contains an Engraving of the River Front 
of the House of Commons, and the Speaker's Resi- 
dence ; with Notices of the ancient Palace, and St. 
Stephen's Chapel. 

o. 688—an Engraving of the west Front of the 
Houses of Parliament, with a Narrative of their 
—.. 

No. 690—Engravings of the Interior of the House 
of Commons, Antique Painting, Doorway, aud Ruins 
of the same, 

No. a of the Interior aud Ruins of 
the House of Lords; an Exchequer Tally; with 
Notices of the Antiquities of St. Stephen's Chapel, 

No. 692 contains Lines on the late Fire. 
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